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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
Vol. vi. Australasia. By J. D. Rogers. Pp. 
xii + 440. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907.) Price 
js. 6 d. 

LTHOUGH the geocentric idea of the structure 
and movements of the universe was abandoned 
ages ago, mother earth must always remain as much 
the focus of interest to the dwellers on the globe as 
if it were still regarded as the point from which the 
heavens radiate and round which everything revolves. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that geography is 
assuming the position of the mother science, and 
tends to include, not only the physical features of the 
earth, but all the events which have taken place 
upon it. 

Sir Charles Lucas appropriately names the series 
in which he describes the Britains beyond the sea a 
“ Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” 
Viewed in the modern manner, geography becomes 
invested with a human interest, and each country 
is dealt with as an organic entity. Dry bones are 
thus made to live. The study of the science is, as it 
were, transferred from the anatomical museum to the 
biological laboratory. Disconnected gazetteer para¬ 
graphs no longer suffice even for text-books, and 
for a volume with any pretensions some degree of 
style is now demanded; nevertheless, it is not often 
that we open the pages of a geography compiled 
with such artistic skill and clothed in such literary 
garb as “ Australasia,” vol. vi. of the series. 
Here we have an enormous mass of closely-packed 
information which would defy assimilation were it 
not traversed and lightened by veins of fancy in the 
form of apt similes and ingenious images which at 
once arrest the attention and fix the memory. 

The volume deals with the most significant of 
modern developments, the transformation of the 
mystery of the old Pacific into the modern problem 
which confronts the civilised world. The story opens 
with a graphic account of the quest of the great 
South land of which the ancients dreamed. Eager 
was the search; Spain, Portugal, Holland and 
England panted in the chase. The privateering 
enterprise of England’s sea dogs vied with expedi¬ 
tions equipped with all the resources of the mighty 
State of Spain. Every human motive was enlisted in 
the pursuit. The great unknown was adventured for 
the glory of God, for lust of conquest, for greed of 
gold, and for prospects of trade. The adventurers 
sought as saints, as soldiers, as misers, as bag-men. 
Human lives were as dust in the balance compared 
with the laying up of treasure here or hereafter. 
Quiros, a Spaniard, landing on one of the New 
Hebrides, imagined he had gained the goal, and 
called the island Australia del Espiritu Santo; this 
is the first mention of the term afterwards applied 
to the great island continent which emerged out of 
the turmoil of hope and disappointment. 
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The actual discovery of Australia was made from 
the Dutch East Indies, hence the name New Holland. 
The best part of Australia, the east coast, guarded 
towards the north by the Barrier Reef, remained a 
sealed book until the detailed investigation narrowed 
down into a rivalry between France and England. 
But though the ships of these two great colonising 
nations haunted and pursued one another as shadow 
and substance, the sincerity and high-mindedness of 
the commanders led to mutual aid and admiration, 
and not to conflict. As La Perouse remarked, all 
Europeans are compatriots so far from the home land. 
The history of the Pacific had hitherto been regarded 
as an inseparable whole; henceforth this homo¬ 
geneity becomes particulate. In accordance with the 
laws of evolution, the New Pacific advanced towards 
organisation by a separation into parts. 

The political history of Australia falls within three 
epochs. The first epoch was undiluted socialism. In 
the beginning was the State which fed, clothed, and 
employed every man; but as wealth increased private 
enterprise grew. The State, which at that time meant 
England, gradually became a total abstainer from 
production and industry; then, as under increasing 
autonomy, the State became identical with the Colony, 
private enterprise was fostered by grants in aid; im¬ 
portant w r orks, such as railways and waterworks, 
being undertaken by governments, which extended 
their activity in many other directions, so that since 
1890 State socialism has been reintroduced in a way 
which vividly recalls that of the first epoch. 

. This aspect of State action alternating with indi¬ 
vidual action is both interesting and instructive as 
bearing on the much-vexed question of socialism. 
Evolution advances at one time by the impulse that 
makes for difference, and at another by that which 
induces agreement; the first shows itself in the diver¬ 
sified activities of the individual, the second in the 
corporate action of the municipality or State. Thus 
difference in agreement becomes harmony. Both ten¬ 
dencies are essential, and the individuals who de¬ 
nounce socialism as altogether evil are no more 
enlightened than those socialists who seek to mini¬ 
mise the importance of individual initiative. 

Mr. Rogers deals with the pioneer laws of Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand in the matter of industrial 
arbitration. The wages boards, which, originating in 
Victoria, have done so much to stamp out sweating, 
are of special interest at the present moment, when 
it seems likely that the mother country will, in this 
as in so many other cases, follow the lead of the 
daughter States. In an appendix to the first portion 
of the volume a graphic account is given of the con¬ 
stitution of the Australian Commonwealth. 

The second portion of the volume is devoted to 
geograph)' pure and simple, and here the method of 
the first, or historical, portion is reversed, for whereas 
the history began with continents and ends with 
islets, the geography, in accordance with modern 
custom, proceeds from the local to the general; “the 
wayside flower will be examined before the garden 
and the garden before the forest.” The book is a 
living entity which cannot be dealt with after the 
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methods of the dissecting room; it must be read as a 
whole to be appreciated. Its perusal will be found 
to give both pleasure and a real acquisition in know¬ 
ledge. Mr. Rogers is to be congratulated on the 
production of a volume in every way worthy of its 
place in a series designed by one so conversant with 
our colonial empire as Sir Charles Lucas. 

John A. Cockburn. 


BRITISH ASCIDIANS. 

The British Tunicata, An unfinished Monograph by 
the late Joshua Alder and the late Albany Hancock. 
Edited by John Hopkinson. Vol. ii., with Lives of 
the Authors by Canon A. M. Norman, F.R.S., and 
the late Dr. Dennis Etnbleton. (London : Ray 
Society, 1907.) Price 25s. net. 

HE first volume of this work w'as published in 
1905, and was noticed in Nature in the follow¬ 
ing year (vol. lxxiii., p. 508). So far as the so-called 
“ simple ” and “ social ” Ascidians are concerned, the 
work is now complete. No statement is made as to 
whether we are to expect a third volume on the 
“ compound ” Ascidians. We understand, however, 
that such a volume is in preparation, and that it will 
include a bibliography of the Tunicata by the editor. 
We may repeat our congratulations to the Ray 
Society for publishing this long-lost work, and to 
Mr. Hopkinson for his careful editorship under 
many difficulties. The numerous coloured and photo¬ 
graphic plates included in this volume maintain the 
same high standard as in its predecessor, and the 
lives of the authors, by their friends Canon Norman 
and the late Dr. Embleton, which are prefixed to this 
volume, are full of interest for all who can appreciate 
the simplicity of nature and patient genius of two of 
the most distinguished pioneers in the field of British 
marine zoology. 

Mr. Hopkinson has, with one exception, limited his 
notes to the addition of bibliographic and distribu¬ 
tional records published before 1871. The monograph 
consequently possesses as nearly as possible the char¬ 
acter which it would have assumed if it had been 
published in the latter year, two years before Han¬ 
cock’s death. 

The present volume deals with Ciona and Corella 
among the Ascidiadae, and with the families Mol- 
gulidae, Cynthiadae, and Clavelinidse, in the broadest 
sense of these various terms. Between fifty and sixty 
“ species ” are described, of which no less than eleven 
are put forward as new. Three of the latter are re¬ 
ferred to the genera Molgula, Cynthia and Clavelina 
respectively, two to Styelopsis, and six to Styela. In 
most of these cases it is more than doubtful whether 
the characters relied upon by the authors possess suffi¬ 
cient stability to serve as a criterion of specific 
differences. Some of these “ new species ” are un¬ 
doubtedly mere variants from common types, together 
with other forms which are described in the mono¬ 
graph under names previously conferred upon them 
by the authors and other naturalists.. The “new” 
species Clavelina corrugata is described as differing 
from the common C. lepadiformis merely in the 
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wrinkling of the test and in the pinkish colour of the 
pharjmgeal stripes, which are white or yellowish in 
the common type. A single tide-pool on the Devon¬ 
shire coast will occasionally show half a dozen equally 
well-marked variants from the same type. 

It would be tedious, as well as unprofitable, in this 
notice to enter upon a detailed comparison of the 
authors’ nomenclature of recognised species with the 
systems in current use. But it is to be hoped that the 
publication of this monograph will not have the result 
of introducing further confusion into a subject already 
sufficiently tangled, in which the more critical re¬ 
vision work of the last twenty years has not yet pro¬ 
duced complete concordance of results. The revival 
of Muller’s conchilegd for a species of Molgula is 
particularly unfortunate, for there is good reason to 
regard Muller’s type as a common species of Ascidia, 
while Alder and Hancock’s Molgula conchilegn is 
plainly identical with Kupffer’s Molgula occulta. It 
is doubtful, by the way, if Mr. Hopkinson is justified 
in assigning to this species the various records of 
Ascidia conchilega which have been based upon 
MCiller’s original description. The substance of a 
remark which I made in my previous notice may be 
fitly repeated, that the monograph, after all these 
years, must be cautiously used as a repository of 
descriptions and figures, but not as a guide to the 
classification or nomenclature of the group. 

In one respect Mr, Hopkinson has departed advan¬ 
tageously from his rule not to add any observation of 
later date than 1870, since he has incorporated a 
definition of the genus Styelopsis, which was founded 
in 1882 by Traustedt for the common Styela grossu- 
laria, a species which Alder and Hancock themselves 
recognised as markedly distinct from the other species 
of Styela. In these circumstances the editor 
might well have pointed out that the form described 
by Victor Carus as Thylacium sylvani, which is in¬ 
cluded in this monograph under that name, is in all 
probability nothing but Styelopsis grossularia, of 
which the young individuals, fixed on the tests of the 
parents, had been erroneously regarded as evidence 
of gemmation. -I can confirm all that Michaelsen has 
recently said on this point (“ Revision der composi- 
ten Styeliden oder Polyzoinen,” Hamburg, 1904), 
with some additions, since in 1891, with the permis¬ 
sion of the Linacre professor, I dissected a portion of 
Carus’s type in the Oxford Museum, and found it to 
be identical in structure with S. grossularia, while 
the so-called buds were true metamorphosed larvae, 
possessing characteristic protostigmata (Proc. Royal 
Soc., li., pp. 505-13). In the following year also I 
searched the original locality, and many others, in the 
Scilly Islands, and found the same spgcies covering 
the rocks in immense numbers, as described by Carus 
in the case of Thylacium sylvani. It is interesting to 
notice that in this monograph Alder and Hancock 
record the fact that they also had “ seen ” the original 
specimen in the Oxford Museum, and record their 
doubts as to the existence of gemmation, as well as 
their impression of the “ very close resemblance 
between the Thylacium sylvani and some of the 
smaller gregarious Cynthiae already described.” The 
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